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BRAZEN CAULDRONS: 



The cauldron, of which an accurate drawing is now given, was lately found in the County of 
Down, while cutting turf in a bog in the townland of Baffcry, parish of Killinchy, by Mr. William 
Jackson, who was good enough to send it to Belfast for inspection. Other objects of antiquity 
have been found in the same vicinity, especially at a small lake called the " Dumb Lough," 
which adjoins the bog, and where numbers of warlike implements and some quern-stones were dug 
up. Near it, also, is a very large earthen fort, showing the remains of extensive entrenchments, 
though now greatly levelled by its successive owners in their search for gold. It is stated that, 
on various occasions, numbers of gold and silver coins, as well as other valuable articles, were dis- 
covered in ploughing its surface. A quarter of a mile from this fort, in a hollow field, several flat 
stones of great size were found, on raising which several graves were discovered containing earthen 
urns filled with ashes. 

The cauldron was found embedded in a solid bank of turf, at a depth of about five feet from 
the present surface ; but the bog has been used annually, from time immemorial, for supplying 
turf to all the population of the neighbourhood ; and it is known by persons now living to have 
been at least forty feet higher than its present level. A vessel found in such a situation must 
therefore be of very great and unquestionable antiquity ; and the specimen itself presents several 
peculiarities in form and workmanship which seem worthy of special notice. 
Its dimensions are as follows : — 

Depth at the centre 14 inches ; 

Extreme outside diameter, 22 inches ; 

Inside diameter at the mouth, 14 J inches; 

Outside diameter, measured across the rim, 19 J inches; 

Outside diameter of handles or rings, 5 \ inches ; 

Inside " " 4f inches. 

The vessel weighs 13f pounds, and will contain 12 gallons of liquid. 

It is formed of sheets of gold-coloured bronze, evidently made by hammering, not rolling, and 
as thin as writing-paper, being found by actual measurement to be one-eightieth of an inch in 
thickness. A circular piece forms the bottom ; above which are four bands, neatly rivetted to 
each other by small rivets of the same metal, which have projecting heads on the outside, but 
are flat and even with the surface inside the vessel. The rim is of much thicker metal than 
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the rest, and is rendered still stiffer by corrugation; a process which, within the last dozen 
years, has been patented in England as a new and valuable discovery ! The bead, or moulding, 
round the outer edge of the rim, is formed by being bent round a tube of the same metal, 
which remains inclosed within it, giving it additional strength combined with lightness ; another 
of the mechanical arrangements supposed to be modern. The handles or rings are of cast 
bronze ; and not only is each secured to the rim by a double tang passing through, and strongly 
rivetted underneath, but the rim itself, at these two points, is attached to the body of the vessel 
by ornamental bands of thick sheet bronze, like what composes the rim. These bands are of 
open-work, and terminate at the outer edge of the rim, which they fold round, thus thickening 
it at these two spots, as shown in the drawing. The bands have been broken ; but most of the 
fragments were found along with the cauldron, and have been preserved. They are stamped 
with various simple ornaments. 

I have been thus minute in the description, because this cauldron is a specimen of superior 
workmanship, and was greatly admired by various clever workmen to whom it was shown. The 
thinness and evenness of the plates, the manner in which these are strengthened by the corrugated 
rim, and the ingenious mode of fixing the handles so as to equalize the strain when lifting the 
cauldron full of liquid, are proofs of very considerable Mechanical skill. The whole of the work is 
done with as much neatness and workmanlike finish as could be accomplished by the best manu- 
facturer of the present day ; and when perfect (for the rim has been crushed down) the vessel 
was by no means ungraceful in form, and when burnished of a bright gold colour must have been a 
handsome object. 

This cauldron bears marks of having been a long time in use, for it is patched in many places ; 
sometimes with bits of sheet bronze, such as the vessel is made of, (probably the fragments of similar 
vessels which had been worn out,) but also in several places with pieces of cast brass, which show 
by their form that they had previously been used for some totally different purpose, and put on 
by a workman who had not proper materials at command. No marks of soldering appear on any part, 
all the repairs being done by rivetting. 

The extreme thinness of the metal, which far exceeds anything of the kind used in our modern 
cooking- vessels, may be taken, perhaps, as a proof of the costly nature of the material ; but it 
is also a proof of the skill and judgment of the workman. Such a cauldron would boil its con- 
tents much more rapidly and with less fuel than any we now use. Our modern practice of manu- 
facturing all our utensils of cast iron or cast brass, while cheapening the production to an 
immense extent, has limited the degree of thinness which can be attained. The labour and 
dexterity required for hammering out the bronze into such thin and regular sheets must have been 
very considerable. Their surface is almost as even and level as that of modern sheet brass 
produced with all the advantage of rolling-machinery ; and there is no doubt that the metal, thus 
hammered, has more tenacity than any rolling process would have given to it. 
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Cauldrons of this peculiar form have not, so far as I can ascertain, been ever found in Eng- 
land. Many accounts of bronze vessels have been published in the Archmologia and other works 
during the last hundred years ; but none of the descriptions or figures winch I have seen corrres- 
pond with our specimen. In Scotland one example has been met with, and is figured in Wilson's 
Pre-historic Annals, (page 274) ; it agrees in form and material with the Irish one, but is less ela- 
borately constructed. On the other hand, a great number are known to have been found in Ireland, 
At the Exhibition of Irish Antiquities held in Belfast, in 1852, during the Meeting of the British 
Association, five cauldrons were shown, very similar to the present one; three belonging to 
the Belfast Museum, one to Lord Bandon, found in the county Cork, and one to Evelyn P. Shirley, 
Esq., M.P., found in the county Monaghan, and figured in his History of the Barony of Forney. 
Other specimens are preserved in Dublin, in the Museum of the Boyal Irish Academy, and of 
Trinity College, as well as in private collections throughout the country ; and numbers are known 
to have been broken up and melted. In the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological So- 
ciety, for July 1854, a full description is given of one which was found that year in the Bog of 
Allen. It is of large size, and of thin hammered bronze plates, but seems to differ somewhat from 
ours, or else is imperfect. The largest specimen which I have heard of is one of those now in the 
Belfast Museum, which measures 24 inches across the mouth or rim, and is made of thicker plates ; 
but the lower part is imperfect. 

The cauldron seems to have been considered an important article among the ancient Irish, 
Mention of it occurs in various old poems, romances, and annals. Thus, in the romantic tale of 
the Battle of Magh-Rath t or the Banquet of Bun na n- Gedh, (published by the Irish Archaeological 
Society,) which the Editor assigns to the 12th century, one of the incidents is the borrowing of 
" the royal cauldron in the king's house ;" and a number of other celebrated cauldrons are enume- 
rated, with the names of the places where they were kept. 

In the Lay of the Cattle-prey of Tara, one of the Fenian or Ossianie ballad*, the date of which 
is much earlier, and which describes a quarrel between the monarch Cormac and Finn MacCumhal 
which took place at a banquet, Cormac being vanquished is ordered by the Fenians to carry their 
cauldron on his back, which indignity Finn prevents by immediately placing it on his own ; but one 
of his followers, Fillan, ashamed to see Ms chief employed at such a task, cleaves the cauldron in 
two with a blow of his sword. 

In the Book of Rights, (10th century) cauldrons are several times mentioned. Thus, p. 55 : — 
"A cauldron i» given to the King of Caiseal 
By the King of Teamhair, the mighty chief, 
To be presented in due form, 
And to be brought to Teamhair Luachra.' r 



And again, p. 267 : — 



'Entitled is the King of Saithne to this, 
To a steed and to two score cows, 
For his rising-out is not less, 
Neither is his cauldron nor his rat." 
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In the Amah of Clonmacnoise (as translated by MacGeoghegan) the following incident in a 
plundering expedition is given at A.D, 1406 i-^'They were overtaken by Callogh O'Conor and six 
horsemen onelye, who finding the said Connaghtmen spoyleinge the said Gilleboye of all his goods, 
and amongst other things one of the said Kearne taoke a greate Cauldron that Callogh before lent 
to the said Gilleboye to brew withalle ; which Gilleboye seeinge one of the Kearne carry from out 
of his house in presence of Callogh, said, * There is your cauldron, take itt, and discharge mee of my 
loane,' which Callogh willingly accepted, saying, ' I take itt as a sufficient satisfaction of you :' and 
suddainly one of Callogh his people flung a stone and hitt the Cauldron ; att the greate sound thereof 
the Kearne broke out of their places and fled as fast as they could." 

In 11 84, Philip of Worcester, then Lord Justice of Ireland, at the head of an army entered and 
pillaged the city of Armagh ; and among other things carried off from the friars a large Cauldron 
or brewing-pan.-^[Stuart's History of Armagh J] 

Perhaps the most curious notice of cauldrons is that contained in the Will of Cahir Mor, King of 
Leinster, and afterwards monarch of Ireland in the second century, which is preserved in the Book 
of Lecan, and also in the Booh of Bally mote. In a remarkable inventory there given of the valuable 
articles bequeathed by him to his family are particularised fifty copper cauldrons. 

Various Superstitions were connected with Irish cauldrons. Amongst the remarkable objects said 
to have been brought to Ireland by the colony of the Tuatha De Danaan, was a cauldron called Coi- 
rean Daghda, which had certain magical properties. One of the cauldrons enumerated in the 
Romance already quoted (the Battle of Magh-RathJ was called the Caire Ainsieen, and was of such 
a nature that (i no one went away from it unsatisfied ; for whatever quantity was put into it, there 
was never boiled in it but what was sufficient for the company, according to their grade or rank." 

In Wales the same mysterious importance is attached to these vessels. Sharon Turner, in his 
Vindication of the Genuineness of the ancient British Poems, says : — " The cauldron was a part of the 
Bardie mythology which is not much understood. The poet Taliesin twice alludes to the ' cauldron 

of Ceridwen.' Thus — 

" I received my genius 
From the cauldron of Ceridwen." 
And 

" Is not my chair protected by the cauldron of Ceridwen ? 
Therefore let my tongue be free." 

The second of the Welsh tales called the Malimgion mentions a magic cauldron which had the 
power of giving life. Bran, King of Britain, gave Matholwc, the sovereign of Ireland, a cauldron, 
which had this virtue, that, if a person slain was thrown into it, he recovered his life and vigour, 
but lost his utterance. — Arthur sent an embassy to Odgar, the son of Aedd, King of Ireland, to ask 
for the cauldron of Diwrnach Wyddel, his purveyor, but was refused. On receiving this denial 
" Bedwyr arose and seized hold of the cauldron, and placed it on the back of Arthur's servant, 
Hygwyd, whose oifice was always to carry Arthur's cauldron and to place fire under it. And they 



slew Diwrnach Wyddel, and his company. Then came the Irish and fought with them. And when 
he had put them to flight, Arthur with his men went forward to the ships, carrying away the caul- 
dron fall of Irish money." 
In one of the poems of Llywarch Hen, (T GorwynionJ written in the 6th century, he says — 
" In the time of Owain Elphin 
The ample cauldron boiled the prey taken from the foe." 

Shakspeare's introduction of the witches' cauldron in Macbeth shows that the superstitious feeling 
regarding these vessels still lingered in England in his time, or at all events was popularly under- 
stood. 

We find also that cauldrons were regarded by various other ancient nations as articles of great 
value. Layard mentions that " they are frequently represented as part of the spoil and tribute in 
the sculptures of Nimroud and Kouyunjik, [see particularly Monuments ofNinevah, 1st series, plate 
24, and 2nd series, plate 35,] and on the black obelisk. They were carried away by the Baby- 
lonians from Jerusalem [Jeremiah lii. 18.] They were so much valued by the ancients that, it ap- 
pears from the Homeric poems, they were given as prizes at public games, and were considered 
among the most precious objects that could be carried away from a captured city. They weTe fre- 
quently embossed with flowers and other ornaments, and were dedicated to the Gods 'in temples. 
Colaeus dedicated a large vessel of brass, adorned with griffins, to Here. [Herod, iv. 152] — On a 
wall at Kouyunjik was represented a great cauldron, which appears to have been supported upon 
metal images of oxen,- perhaps a vessel resembling the 'brazen sea' of Solomon's Temple. [1 Kings, 
vii. 23—25.]" 

Vessels for cooking are never once mentioned in Scripture as made of iron ; those of Solomon's 
Temple were of " bright brass." The specimens found at Pompeii and Herculaneum are generally 
of bronze. 

Cauldrons being no doubt very costly articles in Ireland in ancient times, and only obtainable by 
chieftains, it is probable that the boiling of food was little practised by the general population ; un- 
like the present day, when hardly any other mode of preparing food is employed by them. Some 
have suggested, indeed, that wooden vessels were used, the liquid being boiled by throwing heated 
stones into it ; but I believe we have no certain evidence of this. Boiling seems to have been as 
little practised by the early Greeks in their cookery, Plato makes the remark [Repub. III. p. 621] 
that Homer never feeds his heroes with fish or boiled meat, but only with roast ; because fires 
might be had anywhere, but it would be troublesome to carry about with them vessels for cooking. 
On one occasion, however, [Iliad, 21, 362] he compares the boiling of the Xanthus to a cauldron 
containing pig's fat. 

The question naturally arises, whence did the Irish procure their brazen cauldrons ? We have 
not the slightest evidence to prove that they could themselves manufacture such articles in ancient 
times. No doubt they w*ere acquainted with the casting of axes and spear-heads ; for many moulds 
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for such purposes have been found and are preserved in collections of antiquities. But even in such 
cases the metal must have been procured from some other country. It is now well known that the 
bronze used in all the antique objects found in Ireland, like those of other European countries, is an 
alloy of copper and tin. The latter metal is not found anywhere in Ireland, and was always procured 
by the ancients either from Cornwall in England, (which is still the great tin-producing district,) or 
from Spain. It also appears, from actual analysis of the metal used in making various bronze ob- 
jects, that the manufacturer did not always use the same proportions of the metals employed, but 
varied them according to the purpose for which the article was intended. Eor spears and axes a 
proportion of about one-tenth of tin to nine-tenths of copper is almost uniformly found to have been 
used, which gave the weapon hardness and the capacity of receiving a sharp point or edge ; while 
for cauldrons, trumpets and the like, where ductility and malleability were required, the proportion 
of tin was smaller, and a certain portion of lead was added. This has been proved by the inde- 
pendent analyses of Dr. George Wilson, of Edinburgh [Pre-Historic Annals of Scotlandj p. 246] 
and Mr. Donovan of Dublin, [Proceedings of the Uoyal Irish Academy , vol. 4. p. 469.] The manu- 
facturer of the bronze cauldrons must, therefore, have had the means at hand of preparing his mix- 
ture of metals in the proportions found suitable for producing a bronze capable of being hammered 
into thin sheets ; and this would only be the case where all the metals used were easily attainable 
in their separate states, and where a regular manufacture of such articles was established. We 
have no reason whatever for supposing that such was the case in Ireland. 

Now, if we consider who were the people in ancient times who were the great manufacturers in 
metals, and at the same time the great commercial nation, (like the British of the present day,) we 
shall have little hesitation in determining from what quarter Ireland must have been supplied. 

The Sidonians and other inhabitants of the Phoenician coast were the most renowned workers in 
metals of the ancient world. In the Homeric poems they are frequently mentioned as the arti- 
ficers who fashioned and embossed metal cups and bowls j and Solomon sought " cunning men from 
Tyre" to make the gold and brazen utensils for his temple and palaces. [1 Kings, vii. 13, 14, and 
2 Chron.y iv.] Hence, says Layard " it is not impossible that the vessels discovered at Nimroud 
were the work of Phoenician artists brought expressly from Tyre, or carried away amongst the cap- 
tives when their cities were taken by the Assyrians ; who, we know from many passages in the 
Bible, [2 Kings , xxiv. 14, 16 ; Jeremiah, xxiv. 1 ; xxix. 2] always secured the smiths and artizans, 
and placed them in their own immediate dominions." Homer mentions expressly that the Greeks 
procured their vases and tripods from the Phoenicians. 

We know from history that the Phoenicians had not only established colonies all along the Medi- 
terranean as far as Spain, but that they carried on an extensive commerce even beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules. They could not have made numerous voyages along the Spanish coast to England for 
tin, without becoming acquainted with the existence of Ireland ; and Tacitus \_Agricola~] informs us 
that her harbours were even better known to merchants than those of England. It is therefore 
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quite probable that the Phoenician navigators, at a very early period, frequented our coast, supply- 
ing the natives with Various articles of their manufacture, which they bartered for the productions 
of the country. Among these none would more likely be in demand than works of metal, in which 
they excelled all the world. That brazen vessels, especially, were among the articles so imported 
by them into Ireland, is rendered still more probable by the following considerations :— ~ 

l. The peculiar form of cauldron now discussed differs materially from all the Grecian and 
Roman vessels yet described. Neither those engraved in Montfaucon's great work on the An- 
tiquities of these nations, compiled from an examination of all the existing sculptures, nor those 
figured in the various descriptions of Pompeii, so far as I have been able to discover, at all cor- 
respond with ours. On the other hand, if we look to Scandinavia, which we know to have been the 
source of many of our metallic antiquities, we find that the case is the same. I have examined 
Worsaae's recently published Account of the Boy al Museum of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen 
in which engravings are given of all the classes of objects contained in that great collection, and have 
not found one at all resembling our Irish cauldron. In the absence of all proof to the contrary, 
therefore, we must conclude that neither from the Greeks, Eomans, nor Scandinavians, did the an- 
cient Irish procure their bronze vessels. The publication of our present drawing and description will 
enable archaeologists to determine hereafter whether this form is peculiar to Ireland, or whether it 
is also found in any other countries. 

2. The gold-coloured cauldrons found in Ireland, composed of hammered plates of bronze, agree 
in the composition of the metal with other ancient vessels found in the excavations at Nineveh. 
The dishes, bowls, &c, which were discovered by Mr. Layard in a chamber at Nimroud, were ana- 
lysed by Mr. Philips, of the Museum of Practical Geology, and ascertained to contain the same 
relative proportions of copper and tin that are found in our Irish bronzes ; some objects (such as 
bells) presenting a different proportion suitable for their intended use, just as has been observed in 
Irish cauldrons. A natural inference is, that both sets of articles were manufactured by workmen 
of the same school ; and it is well ascertained that, for many centuries, the Phoenicians possessed a 
complete monopoly of the bronze trade. 

3. The names applied to cauldrons in the Irish language are two. The first, which is the one 
used in the Annah of the Four Masters, is oigkean, or aighean, and which, though I believe now 
obsolete among the Irish-speaking population, is still used in the Highlands of Scotland, and is 
written adkan or agfam. In Argyleshire (as I am informed by the Eev. A. MacBride, of North 
Bute) this word is pronounced a-an, but in InVerness-shire the old pronunciation a-yan is still pre- 
served. The word, as now used, is applied to small cooking- vessels only, (no doubt because the 
people have no large ones,) but in the Gaelic Bible it is used as a generic term for vessels of various 
kinds. If I were disposed to trace this word to an Oriental root, I might mention more than one 
in Hebrew and Arabic which strongly resemble it in sound and sense ; for example din, a " foun- 
t-rin" or " spring," which a bubbling cauldron might naturally enough call to mind. However, I d 
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not dwell oil this etymology, because I believe our Gaelic word adhan or aghan is identical with the 
Latin ahen-um, a cauldron, merely dropping the termination. This word occurs as frequently in the 
form aenum ; showing that the h is only introduced to separate the vowels into two syllables. We 
know that dh or gh in the middle of Irish words is often merely an orthographic expedient to re- 
present the sound of y ; so that adhan or aghan pretty accurately represents the sound a&n. I prefer 
adopting this etymology because the Latin language itself affords a root, aes, brass, from which the 
word may with much probability be derived ; aenum, a " brass," being used for a brass vessel, just 
as we now say in English a " copper" for a copper vessel. In exactly the same way the Greeks 
said XaXx&tQv. 

But the case is quite different with the other Irish word for a cauldron, — coire. This is the 
term which is not only generally used in almost all the old poems, romances and annals, but is still 
employed and universally understood throughout Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. It is like- 
wise applied figuratively to some natural objects, such as whirlpools, and circular hollows among moun- 
tains j a proof not only of its antiquity, but of its general use among the people. low in Latin we 
find another name for a cauldron which I strongly suspect to be from the same root ; namely, cor- 
tina. In this instance, however, the Latin language affords no rational etymology of its own ; for 
the one proposed in the dictionaries, from cerium, tc a hide," as if the first cauldrons were made of 
hides, is extremely improbable. The Roman cortina is described as " a deep circular vessel or caul- 
dron employed for boiling meat, melting pitch, making paint, and other purposes. It was either 
raised upon a trivet, or supported on large stones. One of these vessels, in bronze, was found at 
Pompeii." [Kich's Companion to the Lexicon."] The word cortina has no affinity with the Greek; 
and it would seem, therefore, to have been derived from one of the Celtic roots of the Latin lan- 
guage. Now it is remarkable that we have in Hebrew a word, cur or cor, signifying an " oven" or 
"furnace," also another word hior, signifying a " basin," a "fire-pan;" [Gesenius, Ileb. Lex.~\ and 
in modern Arabic the other similar words, cor, " a furnace," coar, " ajar;" likewise car and cdran, 
different kinds of cooking-vessels, from the root car, "to hollow out deeply." [Kasimirski, Diet. 
Arab.~] The resemblance and almost identity of these words with our Irish coire are too striking 
to be merely accidental ; and, when we consider that the Hebrew and the Arabic represent the 
ancient and the modern forms of the language spoken in the very country inhabited by the old 
Phoenicians, we have strong reason for suspecting that both the word and the utensil which it denotes 
were borrowed by the Irish from that people. 

If the objection be made that it is unlikely that such articles should remain in so good preservation 
for such a great length of time, it is answered by the fact that bronze vessels, some of them elabo- 
rately ornamented, have been dug up during the last few years from the ruins of Nineveh, under 
circumstances which prove beyond a doubt that they have lain there since the destruction of the 
Assyrian Empire. A vessel of bronze, embedded in the deep recesses of an Irish bog, would remain 
for ages as safely preserved as under a mound of earth at Nimroud. Eobekt MacAdam. 
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Besides the beautifully made cauldrons of sheet bronze, there are found in Ireland a great number 
made of cast brass. These, however, bear every mark of being much more modern in date. The 
metal is not bronze, but ordinary brass, such as we use at present; and the vessels arej*enerally very 
thick and clumsy in their execution. As a strong contrast to the one just described, I annex the 
figure of a cauldron, or pot, found in a bog in the neighbourhood of Cookstown, (Co. Tyrone,) and 
which was preserved for many years at Killymoon, the residence of the late Colonel Stewart. This 
specimen is at present in Belfast, It weighs 81 pounds, and holds 6f gallons. Its dimensions are as 
follows : — 

Depth inside, 14 inches; Extreme outside diameter, 18 inches; Diameter of the mouth, 14 inches. 

The thickness of the bottom is £ of an inch, or exactly fifty times the thickness of the other caul- 
dron above described. 

It is curious that the art of casting, now so general over the civilised world, was not discovered 
until long after that of fabricating metallic articles by the hammer. Previous to Homer no trace of 
casting has been discovered ; while it is expressly stated that this art, as well as that of soldering, 
were invented a little subsequent to his time. \_Pamanias, viii., 14, and ix., 41 ; Plin. xxxv., 12, 
43.] I shall conclude the present notice with the description given by Herodotus of a cauldron of 
extraordinary size, made of cast bronze. He says : — 

" There is one thing connected with this, of which I myself have been an eye-witness. Between the Borysthenes 
and Hypanos rivers there is a spot called Exampseus ; * * * ■ here lies a brass cauldron six times more capa- 
cious than the one at the mouth of the Pontus, consecrated by Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus. If the reader 
has never seen this Scythian vase, I must inform him that it will easily hold six hundred amphorae, [3,600 gallons,] 
and that the brass of which it consists is s»x fingers thick. It was made, according to the account of the people in 
the neighbourhood, out of arrow-heads. The king, whose name was Ariantas, wishing to know the amount of the 
Scythian population, ordered all his subjects, under pain of death in case of neglect, to bring each of them one 
arrow-head without the shaft. Such a prodigious quantity of arrow-heads was in consequence collected, that the 
king resolved to make of them a monument for posterity ; and, accordingly, this cauldron was cast out of the brass, 
and dedicated at Exampseus/' 




